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The Catholic Family 


Tue Most Rev. ALtBAn GoopteEr, D.D. 
Archbishop of Bombay. 


\ HEN we open the Bible the first great lesson 
, that must strike us is the importance and the 

sanctity of the family in the eyes of God. . It is 
the first thing solemnly blessed by God when He said: 
“Increase and multiply and fill the earth” (Genesis 1, 28) ; 
the first great crime recorded among men is that of a 
brother raising his hand against a brother. “The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the earth” (Genesis 
4, 10); the beginning of the world’s redemption is made 
in the choice of a single man from whose family the Re- 
deemer will come: “TI will bless thee, and I will multiply 
thy seed as.the stars of heaven, . . . and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed” (Genesis 22, 17,18). 
When the law of Moses was written special care was taken 
to protect the holiness of the family ; a special family was 
chosen to be the guardian of the Tabernacle; special or- 
dinations were laid down to protect the family for all fu- 
ture time. Nowhere is the law more severe than on in- 
jury between wife and husband ; the punishment appointed 
is death by stoning. (Deuteronomy 22, 24.) 


Tue FAMILY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Again, when the wandering tribes had settled in the 
Land of Promise, we know how it was through the fam- 
ily that the hand of God worked the salvation of His peo- 
ple. In the midst of a wicked generation God chooses a 
family, and promises them a son who shall be the nation’s 
saviour; this we have in the story of Samson (Judges . 
13, 5), of Samuel (I Kings 1, 17), of Ruth the ancestress 
of David. Last of all comes the house of David; his fam‘ 
ily shall be blessed (II Kings 7,12), from his family shall 
descend the Saviour of the world. Later in the Bible it 
is easy to trace how the preservation of. the family was 
the one foundation of the nation’s life; when it was kept 
secure other things went well; when it failed the Jewish 
people corrupted; when it had been ruined utterly, and 
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had been buried in captivity, it was still preserved by the 
strong bond of the family. Of this we have proof in the 
story of Tobias, and in the history of Esther; in the fam- 
ily genealogies so carefully preserved throughout these 
days of misery ; in the very language of God to men, which 
shows that the family bond was the most precious in their 
eyes. Thus He said of David: “I will be to him a father, 
and he shall be to me a son, . . . and I will settle him in 
my house, and in my kingdom for ever.” (I Paralipomenon 
17, 13, 14.) 

Later again, when the remnant of the Jews had re. 
turned to Jerusalem, and when they acknowledged their 
guilt, and raised to God their prayers for forgiveness, it 
was as it were in the light of the family that their sinful- 
ness was considered ; their fathers had sinned and the chil- 
dren accepted the penalty: “And the seed of the children 
of Israel separated themselves from every stranger: and 
they stood, and confessed their sins, and the iniquities of 
their fathers.” (II Esdras 9,2.) It is needless to dwell 
on the family instinct as it is expressed in the Psalms. 
If the inspired author wishes to sing in particular his 
regard to God, it is as a Father that he most prefers to 
express it: “The father of the fatherless” (Psalm 67, 6); 
“Thou art my father, my God, and the support of my sal- 
vation” (Psalm 88, 27); “As a father hath compassion 
on his children, so hath the Lord compassion on them that 
fear him” (Psalm 102, 13.) If he would express the 
extreme of grief or of joy it is under some family image 
that he would express it: ‘My father and my mother have 
left me, but the Lord had taken me up.” (Psalm 26, 10, 
“As one that mourneth for his mother, so was I humbled” 
(Psalm 34, 14); “Who is as the Lord who dwelleth on 
high? Who raiseth up the needy from the earth; who 
anne a woman the joyful mother of children.” . (Psalm 
12, 5-9.) 

* Still less may we hope to give an idea of the mind of 
the Books of Wisdom in regard to the family. They 
speak in constant repetition of the blessing of a good wife: 
“He that hath found a good wife hath found a good thing 
and shall receive a delight from the Lord” (Proverbs 
18, 22) ; “Houses and riches are given by parents, but 
prudent wife is the gift of the Lord” (Proverbs 19, 14) 
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of the duty of children to their parents: “Children, hear 
the judgment of your father... . For God hath made the 
father honorable to the children: and seeking the judg- 
ment of the mothers hath confirmed it upon the children 
. . » He that honoreth his mother is as one that layeth up 
a treasure. He that honoreth his father shall have. j 
in his own children, and in the day of his prayer he shall 
be heard ... He that feareth the Lord honoreth his 
parents and will serve them as his masters that brought 
him into the world.” (Ecclesiastictts 3, 2-8.) . . . 

The Old Testament closes with the two books of Macha- 
bees. In these two books we have the record of the mem- 
bers of a single family, and all they did for their people, 
as if it would be shown us by a striking example how much 
the whole State depends upon this one bond. In it, too, 
we are told of the seven brethren and their mother (II 
Machabees 7) bravely sustaining each other in the hour of 
martyrdom; than this we need no more. 


In THE NEW 


If this reverence and esteem for the family is the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament, much more is it of the New. 
We need but to recall the care with which two Evangelists 
prove that Mary belonged to the family of David ; we need 
but to remind ourselves how Jesus Himself ‘‘went ‘down 
to Nazareth and was subject to” His parents (Luke 2, 51), 
and remained in that subjection for thirty years; we need 
but to remember the affection He showed to the newly 
married couple at Cana ; to the household of Simon Peter, 
the widow of Naim, to Jairus and his daughter, to the 
family at Bethania ; we need ‘but to hear the countless times 
He spoke to God as His Father, and exhorted us to do the 
same; in every way He has shown us that the family is the 
one idea above every other upon which the Divine mind 
works, 

And the same is the mind of St. Paul. To explain the 
B effect of faith he says: “You have not received the spirit 
of bondage again in fear; but you have received the spirit 
B of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father. For 
the spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit that we are 
the sons of God.” (Romans 8, 15, 16.) In that same 
spirit does he exhort to mutual love. “Let women be 
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subject to their husbands as to the Lord. Because the 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of 
the Church. He is the saviour of his body. Therefore 
as the Church is subject to Christ: so also let the wives be 
to their husbands in all things. Husbands, love your 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church and delivered Him- 
self up for it; that He might present it to Himself, a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
So also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies, 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as 
also Christ doth the Church: because we are members of 
His body, of His flesh and of His bones .-. . Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is just. Honor 
thy father and thy mother, which is the first commandment 
with a promise: That it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest be long lived upon: the earth. And you, fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger: but bring them up in 
the discipline and correction of the Lord.” (Ephesians 5, 
22—6, 4.) 


IN THE CHURCH 


Much more might be said to show how the idea of the 
family permeates the whole of the Bible. Equally might 
we go on and show its intimate connection with all Chris- 
tianity ; in its mind the family is the center, the unit, u 
which all else is built. But we need not labor this point; 
above all here, where, thank God, one may say that the 
love and fostering of family life is one of the most beauti- 
ful characteristics of the Indian Catholic community. It 
is a characteristic which in the past has been a safeguard 
for the Faith; in the present it is a strong rampart against 
all kinds of evil influences; if it were to be lost or weak- 
ened, no matter what else were gained in its stead, thé life 
and security of our whole Catholic community would be 
injured. 

We need not dwell upon that which constitutes family 
life as it is understood amongst us. It does not consist in 
riches or luxury; on the contrary, the richest and most 
luxurious homes are those in which true-family life tends 
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most to be dissipated. But it does consist in an abund- 
ance of mutual understanding and love; the home is then 
a home when husband and wife understand one another, 

when they yield to each other, make life easier for each 
oth er, help one another in suffering, shoulder each other’s 
tro ubles, if consolation comes, rejoice together in sharing 
it, find in one another, more than anywhere else, the sup- 
port and’ strength they need through life. And the home 
is then a home when ‘father and mother have not lost the 
love of the child; when instinctively the child gives them 
its trust, when it looks to them for guidance, when it finds 
in them a fond companionship and is glad to be with them. 

The true home is the father’s happiest resting place when 
the labor of the day is done. The true home is the 
mother’s chief delight and crown. The true home is the 
magnet which draws to it the heart of every child. Noth- 
ing has so great an influence on father or mother or child, 
nothing m@re reveals to others the true nature of the fam- 
ily than the home. Above all other things, then, should 
the true home be fostered and cherished; whatever tends 
to weaken it should be looked on with suspicion, whatever 
contributes to preserve it should be welcomed; for the 
home we should live, for the home, if need be, we should 
be content to die. 

But it is above all for the sake of the children that I 
plead for a happy home. Fathers and mothers, never for- 
get that the child given to you is a wholly helpless creature ; 
that from the first it receives from you every impression 
you put upon it; that whatever other influences may be 
brought to bear upon it, yours are the first and deepest, 
and will be the last to be effaced. Upon you depends the 
molding of the child’s first instincts; whether its faith 
and hope in God are to be its mainstay in the future, 
whether its bent is to be towards sin or from it, whether 
its growth in virtue is to be a second nature or, on the 
contrary, a painful labor, whether it is to go through life 
with a happy heart or embittered, whether it is to be 
governed most by love or by selfishness, whether it is to be 
true or false, all these things depend in great measure on 
the influence of the parents and the home. 

How many young men and women have turned to evil 
ways, and have had no means at hand by which they might 
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been made by their parents no homes at all! How many That 
have gone brite. A ania in their homes they have had only had a 
bad example! How many have become hardened and em- Fo 
bittered, and have learned to be sly and secretive, because love | 
from their infancy they have never had in father or mother canne 
one whom they could love but only fear, one in whom they have | 
could confide! If, 
Tue Home’s Lastinc INFLUENCE * affect 

On the other hand, how many of us who are grown up 7 
can now look back and say that if we have come to any- of , 
thing, if we have any good in us, we owe it all to the love for » 
and care of a father, or a mother, or both! To a mother ve bs 
who, from the beginning, taught us the sign of the cross, oh uk 
and formed in us the habit of morning and night prayer; formi 
to a father who, no matter what were his other occupa: @ 41 
tions, always found time for his children; to a mother to 
whom, as we grew up, we could always say anything we on “a 
liked, or who seemed always to understand though we said ze . fs 
nothing ; to a father who looked ahead for our sakes, who a J p . 
guided us, who saw to it that we did right, who corrected § wl 
us yet never for all that lost our confidence. At our @ 


mother’s knee we learned to pray, and on that account 
prayer has been natural to us ever since ; from our father’s 
generous sacrifice of self to duty we learned industry and 
uprightness, and that has been to. us an’ unfailing source 
of peace and prosperity; from both father and mother we 
received an example of devotedness to God the Father, 
arid to His Son Jesus Christ, and that has given us a fixed 
goal for all our lives. 
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This, thank God, is what many of us can say. Because & tional 
our homes have been happy, Catholic homes, therefore we & briefly 
ourselves, for the rest of our lives, underneath all the & ant se 
trouble that life has brought, have been happy and com § Cathol 
tented and peaceful men and women. Because in out § Witne 
childhood our parents made us always welcome at home, thoug! 
and glad to stay at home, and diligently occupied at home, § Cathol 
and trained us in charity at home, therefore we have been @ I have 
kept out of many dangers, and have grown strong in those B Witne 
things which have made all the difference all our lives. @ known 
Many a time, when I have met some young man or woman & truth ¢ 


in this country, have I been able to thank God and say: 
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That man has clearly had a good father, that woman has 
had a good ‘mother. 

For this we owe them a debt we can never repay, our 
love for them can never die; our only regret is that we 
cannot do for them something in return for what they 
have done for us. 

If, then, we realize how much the influence of the family 
affects us all, if we realize how to labor for it brings with 
it its own reward, then we may conclude how important the 
care and perfection of the family spirit should be. That, 
so far as we can make it, the home should be a happy place 
for every single one of its members; that it should be an 
attraction drawing all together ; that its influence on each 
should be good, not perforce, but naturally and gently, 
forming m each the habit of prayer, guarding and preserv- 
ing the tender flower of purity, the treasure of the young, 
training to industry, uniting all its members by love and 
generosity and mutual sacrifice—this is an ideal for which 
any father or mother may well live; if they attain it, even 
in some degree, they will have their reward in this world 
as well as in the next; if they make it the goal of their 
lives, they have found a sure path to sanctity. 





The Church and the Family 


Joun McQuiLtan 
From the “New Witness” 

HILE several Ministries of the British Government 
| are making a deliberate attempt to smash the tradi- 
tional idea, of family life, it would be well to set forth 
briefly the official teaching on this matter of that import- 
ant section of the community who are members of the 
Catholic Church. It will also be interesting to the New 
Witness readers to observe the singular coincidence of 
thought between the editorial policy of this journal and 
Catholic doctrine, bé the explanation what it may. Indeed 
I have not hesitated to recommend frequently the New 
Witness from public platforms as the only newspaper 
known to me in this country which promulgates Catholic 
truth concerhing family life. 
The Catholic teaching on the inviolable rights and priv- 
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ilezes of parents and families has been expounded with 
brilliance and force by Pope Leo XIII. in half a dozen 
Encyclical Letters, often quoted and commented on by a 
few enthusiastic students, but hardly read at all by any- 
one. I base my contentions entirely on these letters of 
wisdom, lest differences of opinion on minor matters 
within the Catholic citadel undermine our solid founda- 
tions. 

The family, then, is the society of a man’s house, ante- 
rior to every kind of State or nation, invested with rights 
and duties of its own, totally independent of the civil com- 
munity. With this trenchant statement of our position 
we proceed to deduce the secondary principles of home 
rule. Of course, with Catholics, the society of the family 
begins with marriage and ends with death. We protest 
against irregularity of intercourse, whether it be done 
through weakness or as an experiment on the eugenists’ 
farm ; and, as is well' known, we will not hear of divorce. 
Having thus safeguarded the sanctity of the family, we 
turn our attention to its authority, and we say that the 
family, no less than the State, is a true society, governed 
by a power within its sphere—the parents. The position 
is clear. Authority is in the author ; and who is the author 
of the children under God, if not the parent? We go 
further and place the authority chiefly in the father. 
“The husband is the chief of the family and the head of 
the wife. Just as the Church is subject to Christ, so the 
woman must be subject to her husband and obey him, not 
as a servant but as a companion.” In this way Catholics 
must be opposed to the Bill of Equal Guardianship which 
is being rushed through Parliament. How on earth can 
any society be governed by two rulers of equal authority? 


PROTECTING THE FAMILy. 

Now, since the domestic household is antecedent, in 
idea as well as in fact, to the gathering of men into a 
community, the family must have rights and duties which 
are prior to those of the community and founded more 
immediately on nature. If families on entering into asso- 
ciation and fellowship were to find their inalienable rights 
attacked by the State instead of being upheld, such asso- 
ciation should be held in detestation, rather than be an 
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object of desire. But it is feared that this detestable thing 
is the normal mode of procedure in all State action in 
Britain today. So Rome lays down definitely that the 
contention that the civil government should at its option 
intrude into and exercise intimate control over the family 
and the household is a great and pernicious error; and 
those who resist the spreading of that perniciousness will 
have all the power of Rome behind them, for the Catholic 
Church has always been the originator, the promoter, or 
the guardian of whatever has been usefully established to 
keep in check the leading authorities from unwarrantably 
interfering in family affairs. 

Since the State does exist and has certain duties to per- 
form for the good of the community, we can now define 
the reasonable limits of State activity. The rulers of the 
State must go no further than meet by public aid such 
extreme necessity as exists within the family, or’safe- 
cuard and strengthen the mutual rights of the members 
when grave disturbances occur. Here nature bids them 
stop. Paternal authority can neither be abolished nor 
absorbed by the State, for it has the same source as the 
human life itself. The child belongs to the father, and 
is, as it were, the continuation of the father’s personality ; 
and, strictly speaking, the child takes its place in civil 
society, not of its own right, but in its quality as member 
of the family in which it is born; and for this very reason 
that the child belongs to the father, it is under the power 
and charge of the parents before it attains the use of 
free-will. Those, therefore, who put aside the parent and 
set up State supervision, act against natural justice and 
break into pieces the stability of all family life. 


HEALTH AND EpucaTION. 

To understand how-these elementary notions of the law 
of reason and revelation are trampled on by our legis- 
lators, we have but to consider the two vital questions of 
health and editcation. An individual’s health is primarily 
his own concern. If he be not permitted any responsibility 
for his own health, then the word “freedom” may be ban- 
ished from the language. Similarly if a child’s health be 
not primarily the parent’s private business, then no parent 
may justly be accused of neglect. We go further. If no 
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disease has been contracted by the individual or there be 
no proximate danger of his infecting others, his health is 
entirely his own concern. Moreover, there are certain 
conditions of life and infirmity which the unwritten laws 
of delicacy shroud with the veil of privacy and leave alto- 
gether to nurse and patient. Place opposite this the de- 
claration of the Ministry of Health that it intends to care 
for the healthy child and that there is a necessity of State 
intervention in regard to the function of maternity, and it 
will appear how mentally deficient the Ministry is. Con- 
trast its refusal to build sufficient clean houses even on the 
tenement system, with its aggravating increase of health 
visitors, child-welfare clinics and extended espionage sys- 
tem by means of forms we are ashamed to reproduce, and 
its cant about economy will be surpassed only by its 
pestiferous interference. 

In the matter of education the evil is, if possible, ag- 
gravated. The Catholic Church teaches, and reason con- 
sents, that the education of children is altogether the 
parents’ affair, She says: “It is incumbent on parents to 
strive manfully to have and to hold exclusive authority to 
direct the education of their offspring.’ That mandate 
from Rome to Catholic parents in Great Britain is clear 
and decisive. But it is the direct negative to the compul- 
sory education laws by which the Ministry of Education 
controls us. We are blessed with what is known as a 
national system of education of schoolchildren. Is there 
any difference between that and the nationalization of 
schoolchildren? And yet, the latter is shuddered at as 
“Socialism”; we are asked to embrace the former as 
“efficiency.” Indeed throughout every scheme of State in- 
trusion the virus of Socialism is being spurted by rabid 
anti-Socialists. Pilate and Herod have become friends in 
their common antagonism to the free man. 


Tue Parents’ RicHts 
Now the parents hold from nature the right of training 
the children to whom they have given birth, with the obli- 
gation superadded of shaping and directing the education 
of their little ones to the end for which God vouchsafed 
the privilege of transmitting the gift of life. Parenthood 
implies a tremendous responsibility, but parents must be 
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permitted freedom in its exercise. It is only when parents 
through neglect or inability do not or cannot perform their 
allotted task, that the secondary authority, the State, may 
enter and supply the needs which every child has a right 
to. God has given no authority to a British Parliament to 
anticipate the action of parents, and regardless of their 
wishes for their own flesh and blood, say to all indiscri- 
minately, as they do: “At an age which we politicians 
decide on, your children must go to what we call a school, 
and must stay there until it seems good to us.” In the 
many details of school life there is to be found the same 
insulting forgetfulness of parent’s rights. What author- 
ity ever consults them as to the curriculum, hours of study, 
holidays, or home-work? To this overbearing attitude of 
State interference is due the rise of the multiple fads 
which have displaced education. Sex-education means 
that the State is undertaking to impart clumsily that sacred 
knowledge of life which the mother alone should give her 
daughter when the girl is approaching womanhood. Dom- 
estic science is what a child should learn in God’s school, 
the domestic household. Though decent homes for such 
instruction are denied the people, institutions away from 
home continue to be built. Then the school-attendance 
officer will offensively threaten to fine a poor mother who 
has kept her girl from school to attend to her little baby 
brother, but will commend the mother who sends her girl 
to learn how to wash indiarubber dolls at school. 

This nonsense must stop, and it will be stopped by the 
Catholic minority. Sooner or later a joint declaration will 
be issued by the Catholic Bishops of Great Britain insist- 
ing on the independence of the home and the rights of 
parents.. Already individual clerics have voiced their ab- 
horrence of the offensive war which the British State has’ 
mercilessly carried into the hearths and homes of our peo- 
ple. and have encouraged the ousted parent to assert 
holdly his connatural rights to his child. Chief among 
these ecclesiastics stand out Bishop Graham of Edin- 
burgh, Monsignor Brown of Southwark, and the late Can- 
on Hughes of Glasgow. When once the Catholic laity has 
been given a lead, all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men will be helpless to stop the onrushing crowd. Those 
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who understand the grim determination of a Catholic 
people united on principle, know that they are up against 
a stone wall. Child welfare in all its branches is then 
doomed. 

The Catholic Church considers the home as the cradle 
of human society, the starting point of every city and 
every State. Within it the destiny of the State is fostered, 
If it is protected and encouraged the future welfare of the 
State is already grr omer If its freedom and privacy 
and sanctity and independence are tampered with, the 
mechanism of the State will crash. To avert this, we shall 
labor without ceasing, mindful of the ideal home of Our 
Divine Founder at Nazareth. 


The Democratization of the Public 


Schools. 


HILE the Great War was waging and during the 

period immediately following the armistice, the 
country was fired with a fervor to make the world safe 
for democracy. There was a great renaissance of the 
spirit of ’76, a fine enthusiasm to aid in spreading the 
blessings of government of, by, and for the people. With 
a heightened sense of the contrast between less fortunate 
nations and ourselves, there developed an increased evalu- 
ation of the principle of democracy and an overwhelming 
desire to extend its practical privileges. 

Then came the supreme recognition of woman’s part in 
the nation’s crisis through a constitutional amendment that 
changed the Government from a quasi-democracy to an 
actual one. 

At the same time there was by degrees taking shape 
some alarm, due to the findings of. the draft, over the 
serious shortcomings that a probe of the nation’s human 
resources disclosed, and there arose a question as to 
whether the flesh of the nation had kept pace with the 
spirit. : 

Suddenly, the ugly spectacle of Bolshevism, democracy 
run amuck, loomed large and with it a reaction that re 
versed the problem, presenting the question, “How Shal 
the World be Made Safe for Democracy ?” 
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After the cessation of hostilities, there gradually devel- 
oped a sickening feeling of disappointment that human 
nature that was supposed to be chastened and elevated 
through the experiences of the war had emerged as much 
the same human nature and mayhap a bit the worse for 
wear. 

Now how were these menacing situations to be met and 
the lofty ideals that had characterized America’s entry into 
‘the war to be realized? I submit to you the claim that 
when a serious problem has confronted society, every . 
reformer from Plato to Lenin and Trotsky has cried, 
“Put it in the schools!” All sorts of propositions were 
.dvanced and indeed are being advanced to teach Ameri- 
canization, to equalize educational opportunity, to demo- 
cratize the schools. A couple of years ago no fewer than 
seventy educational bills were pending in Congress and I 
doubt not that an equal number is-there at the present 
moment. 

We experienced schoolwomen cannot make the mis- 
take of thinking that the movement to democratize the 
schools is something new in our country. There has been 
a steady march forward in this direction for some decades 
by means familiar to all of us. It will be convenient, 
however, to distinguish two distinct lines of endeavor, one, 
the democratization of administration, the other, the demo- 
cratization of service, and I think it would be safe to say 
that at the present time they are maintaining the relation 
of inverse ratio. 


MENACE OF PATERNALISM 


In school administration there has been a tendency to 
get away from elective boards of education. In the most 
progressive cities, the direction of the schools is in the 
hands of small non-partisan boards appointed by the- 
mayor. In the best State systems also the executive officer 
is chosen by a non-partisan board. State laws have tried 
to keep education free from politics and where educa- 
tional elections are held it is the common practise to hold 
them apart from general elections. School boards have 
come on the whole to confine themselves to legislative 
functions, leaving to the superintendent the executive 
duties. Now the most recent agitation has favored re- 
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‘moving control from local authorities and vesting it in a 
central bureaucracy. This is contrary to democratic spirit 
and ideals and strongly suggestive of paternalism. The 
concession of the family to the State is already great and 
now the State is to lose part of. its independence in national 
control, a process which has been described as “transform- 
ing the fundamental framework of our institutions by 
centralizing authority and removing control of the most 
vital elements of life from the people most intimately 
concerned.” Education is a matter touching every home 
so closely and local needs are so varied that those to whose 
guardianship it is entrusted should be clearly representa- 
tive. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, when Secretary of the In- 
terior, said: “Federal control of schools would be a 
curse, because the inevitable effect of Federal control is 
to standardize.” The American schools are more gener- 
ally the product of local government than any others, a 
condition which in itself furthers the ends of democracy. 

The former Commissioner of Education, Mr. Claxton, 
said: “It is of the very essence of our democracy to be 
alive and intelligent in all its parts, andor wisdom is to 
adjust national efficiency to State and local self-govern- 
ment.” 

Within the school systems themselves there is now ap- 
pearing a tendency in some quarters to democratize in- 
ternal administration. Teacher councils are established 
and recognized as an important element in administration 
and school government is not infrequently at least partly 
vested in student councils. It cannot be denied that the 
wisdom of the workers is a valuable asset to an administra- 
tive officer, not only through the counsels of subordinates 
but above all through the stimulation of increased inter- 
est in the system and increased confidence in its adminis- 
trators. The so-called “socialized recitation” even. en- 
courages a democratization of the teaching process and the 
influence of the child in determining the course of pro- 
jects is another example of this flexibility. “The spread of 
parent-teacher associations furnishes an important means 
of cooperation, bringing into mutually helpful rélation- 
ship the family and the school. 
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Tue Community’s NEEps 

When we come to a consideration of the democratiza- 
tion of the schools from the standpoint of service, there is 
an overwhelming mass of evidence to show how earnest, 
if sometimes misguided, has been the effort to fit the 
school to the needs. of the community as well as to the 
needs of the individual. The ideal is of course provision 
for each one of the sort of training that best suits his 
individual capacities and best fits him for citizenship. Now 
it would seem that strong argument is unnecessary to 
prove that there are in children on the whole many com- 
mon elements and that the social world is possible only on 
the basis of common ground. 

While individual trails should not be ignored, it must 
be admitted that with limited school accommodations and 
limited financial resources, we should develop common 
elements that the greatest good of the greatest number 
may be achieved. Therefore, while not denying the im- 
portance of individual differences, a practical choice must 
be made, and undue emphasis upon particulars may lead 
to a neglect of general needs. It is only a typical child 
who is difficult to adjust, that needs special provision and 
there is ever-increasing care for the lame, the blind, the 
halt, the anemic, thé mentally defective, the anti-social, 
etc, 

To my mind it is the anti-social or troublesome child 
who should above all be specially provided for, since he 
not only suffers loss himself but deprives the majority of 
their rights. As for the normal child, while there is 
much to be said’ for close grading, it is nevertheless a fact 
that children of varied capacities profit in varying degrees 
from the same opportunities. Who shall deny that in the 
high-school classroom the super-normal may be taking. 
almost a college course? I think there is less injustice 
done pupils becatise of varied capabilities than is usually 
thought. The unqualified sanction of double grades and 
insistence upon-close grading among pupils of the same 
grade has always seemed a bit inconsistent. 

It is unmecessary to call attention to the various pro- 
visions for democratizing educational opportunity, such as 
summer schools, junior high schools, continuation schools, 
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night school, factory classes, lecture courses, etc., and the 
free use of school buildings as community centers. 


CHANGES IN CuRRICULUM 


One of the most common means of democratizing the 
schools from the standpoint of service is additions to the 
curriculum, either permanent or temporary. The choice 
of a curriculum is one of the most perplexing problems 
that confront school authorities. What subject matter 
shall be chosen and what rejected? Just because the sel- 
ection must be more or less arbitrary, there is a constant 
demand on the part of the laity for additions. I wonder 
how much the trade world had to do with the introduction 
of manual training into the schools. What was the in- 
fluence of the commercial world in the establishment of 
commercial high schools? Have these subjects broad edu- 
cational values or do they rather develop at the expense of 
much time specific powers that would quickly respond to 
the demands of later life, had a broad educational founda- 
tion been laid? Are such experiments as the Gary schools 
best for the intellectual and cultural development of the 
pupils or are they ventures calculated to fit the children 
into the economic niches awaiting them? I view with 
some misgivings the recent call of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to business men to give sharp 
attention to the public-school system because, say they, 
the future welfare of American business and the efficiency 
of the American public schools are bound up together. I 
am not holding that the schools should not take into ac- 
count the utilitarian needs of the community but I do claim 
that leading educational authorities should study the prob- 
lem and take the initiative and that the teachers of the 
country should resist any outside influence whether it’ be 
a book trust or any other commercial enterprise, a philan- 
thropic foundation or a labor organization that seeks to 
impose its aims upon a profession that boasts so many of 
the “best minds” of the country. 

While admitting and admiring the various points of 
contact between the schools and the community at: large 
and the wider service, nursing, medical, dental, etc., that 
has come to function through the schools, is it not true 
that a warning note should be sounded? 
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In the last analysis these are all extra burdens upon the 
school administration: Talk to the principal of a large 
school housing these various services and get his views on 
the subject. The administrator of even a small one feels 
at times that in the effort to make the schools reach the 
greatest number of people in the greatest number of ways 
everything but the kind of work for which she has spe- 
cially trained is absorbing her attention and consuming 
her time. After all, the home, the church, and the State 
have not entirely ceased to function and it behooves us to 
leave them a few of their duties and privileges. 


“AMERICANIZATION,” BLESSED Worp! 

There is, however, one post-war cry that the schools 
cannot ignore and that is the demand for Americaniza- 
tion. I have often puzzled my brain in an effort to deter- 
- mine just what Americanization means. Surely it does 
not mean simply learning our language. Small as is my 
patience with the alien of several years’ residence who has 
failed to master the language of the country and strongly 
as I urge the children to encourage its use at home, still I 
know full well that the acquisition of this ability does not 
necessarily produce a good American. 

Nor is it a question of a superficial substitution of 
American customs for his own, of showing the evils of 
macaroni and the blessings of pie. 

And the question has often presented itself: Are not 
many of the foreigners who come to our shores imbued 
with what is more nearly the ideal American spirit than 
many native-born Americans? Some of them come from 
among our war-allies. May it not be that they already 
have aspirations and principles that will fit them to take 
their places among the desirable citizens of our Republic? 
I heard a college professor say recently that foreigners - 
often came out of Americanization courses no better 
Americans than when they entered them. Why? Because 
patriotism is fundamentally emotional and volitional, not 
intellectual. — 

You do not need to be reminded that to some foreigners 
America has meant, “Do as you like and get all the money 
you can.” I only hope it may not come to mean a place 
where divarce is made easier than in any other country in 
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the world save Japan and where the latest news oft the 
subject of birth-control is flaunted in the faces of passers- 
by on the streets of the metropolis. Now this is where at 
least part of our duty lies. We have one of the greatest 
opportunities afforded any class of workers in the world. 
We are part of the great educational system of the greatest 
nation in the world. We have the chance to show what 
America means and ought to mean to those whose privi- 
lege it is to have been born under the protection of the 
American flag and to those who are Americans by adop- 
tion. Let us be sure that we ourselves understand the real 
values of life. With us lies the opportunity to make the 
children, any nation’s most precious possession, realize 
through a knowledge of our history and institutions the 
high principles that guided its founders and its preservers 
that they may be proud of the heritage that is theirs and 
burn with a desire to guard the trust confided to them. 
Prepare them to realize the sacred duty of the citizen to 
use according to the dictates of his conscience the ballot, 
that he is privileged to cast; give them a strong sense of 
the duty to contribute to the happiness and welfare of the 
family and to recognize and obey lawful authority. De- 
velop through song and picture and story the capacity of 
the child to appreciate the treasures of art and literature, 
that his leisure time may be spent calmly and worthily and 
not in the highly nervous tension of the feverish seeker 
for pleasure. Make him feel if you can that one of the 
worst ambitions he could-cherish would be that of becom- 
ing the possessor of a million dollars, assuring him that it 
would be almost impossible to accomplish such a feat hon- 
estly ; in other words while we have in mind the ideals of 
democracy in keeping the control of our schools close to 
those directly concerned, in allowing all the metnbers of 
the school community the fullest possible share in the 
conduct of the schools, in making the ‘schools minister in 
the broadest possible way to the needs of its pupils and 
the community, let us be sure that in all this great process 
of democratization, we fail not to democratize the prin- 
ciples of the Decalogue. 


Tue Osyect or Att LEARNING 
And even though we may not always be able to carry 
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out his view, it is well to remember that Mr, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, one time well known to many of us as school- 
man and later Governor of Pennsylvania, once said: “The 
end of. learning is not to serve in any selfish way any 
person or government, but to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever. . . . The school must be not only pas- 
‘ively but aggressively moral. Its moral discipline must 
have the full sanction of religion. No other sanction will 
make moral training effective. . . .The school is the 
supremely important agency to set these standards in the 
souls of the people.” Some of you will recall that the 
brilliant president of the University of Michigan said, at 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at Atlantic City last year, 
that we could not deny that many people sent their chil- 
dren to private schools because they believed that they 
would receive better character training. 

Have I seemed pessimistic and dissatisfied? Pessimis- 
tic, no; dissatisfied, yes. Have we teachers ever been 
satisfied with our work? I think that only once have I 
said with complete abandon: “Well done,” and then not 
to myself but to the great army of teachers in which I 
have a place. 

That was when in spite of our innocence as a nation of 
the ways of war, our childish unconsciousness of the 
presence of the war lords of the world, our rash unpre- 
paredness for the conflict, in spite, I say, of all this, the 
boys that we had helped to train in the schools proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that our labor had not been 
in vain. 

You may recall that President Taft once said that 
Providence takes care of fools, children and the United 
States. Ata meeting held some weeks ago in the Lincoln" 
High School for the discussion of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, a very cultured and eloquent speaker after pre- 
senting the situation most feelingly and pleading for pop- 
ular interest in this great conference that seems now so 
full of promise for the relief of the nations from their 
most oppressive burdens, said, that, he believed that for 
our country- Providence had special designs. A few days 
later, a non-professional member of the school system, 
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while visiting my school, remarked that we were one of 
the oldest governments in the world and that it was the 
way of governments to rise and fall. Almost in alarm, | 
said, “Do you really think that will be America’s fate?” 
At first he said, “I suppose so,” but catching himself, he 
added, “No, I do not. I believe that Providence exercises 
a special care over this country.” 

Now you may not feel as these people do but is there 
not something striking and significant in the fact that 
among the first citizens of the Republic and among its 
humblest, we find so many who openly express their 
faith that there is a Providence that shapes our ends? 

May not such confidence as this in the manifest destiny 
of the Republic inflame us with zeal to accomplish as 
molders of its future citizenship in the schools of the 
land our full share in continuing to make democracy safe 
for America? 
















